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LETTER V.. 
ON POLITICAL EVILS. 
BY SOAME JENYNS. 


[Continued from page 209.) 


(The American reader will not expect from a ministerial. 





member of the British Parliament, sentiments on govern- 
ment in perfeet unison with his own. Education and in- 
terest generally bear supreme sway over even philosophic 
minds on this subject. But, notwithstanding, Mr. Jenyns 
gives the preference to a limited monarchy over absolute 
despotism and democracy, he candidly states: the evils re- 
sulting from each. And it must be observed that the 
democracies, with which he was acquainted, were very 
different from the governments of the United States, none 
such having existence at the time he wrote. He seems, 
however, to be possessed with an idea, that the evils gene- 
rally, even of oppressive governments, ought to be patient-. 
ly borne, as, in his opinion, they are unavoidable. That 
they may in some measure be modified, but can by no means 
be wholly removed. Itis certain that absolute perfection 
in government, or a state of existence free from all evil,. 
can never be expected in this world. America, however, . 
is now in the full tide of successful experiment upon those 
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Hil principles, which before the happy dawn of our revolution, 
i were contemptuously treated, as the idle dreams of vision- 
| ary philosophers. The common error of Europeans, and 
Wee which our author sanctions, that, “ no government can 
Me ‘be carried on, nor subordination preserved without forms 
Hit and ceremonials, pomp and parade,’’ has been completely 
refuted. A president of the United States may dress in 
the plainest manner, take an airing on horse back without 
a single attendant, confer with members of congress and 
the secretaries of departments, in a morning gown, 
and yet the government and laws be respected and obey- 
ed. We see governors of states exposed in the fields la- 
bouring upon their farms, and notwithstanding the laws 
of those states are more scrupulously observed, than are 
the laws probably of any country in Europe. Provided 
just laws are enacted, and the earnings of the people are 
not filched from them and squandered upon parasites, and 
ltt in the mainten ance of wicked and useless wars, there ap- 
\ ae: pears no difficulty in supporting governments, divested 
of that host of evils, which our author represents as ab- 
Hf solutely necessary. He speaks also of the necessity of 








ie wars, What, it may be asked, has England gained by wars, 
HE, but immense expence, and consequent increase of taxes ? 
Li 4 She has by them to be sure, created places for the young- 
te er branches of her nobility, but let this nobility return to 


common life, and the necessity of wars on their account 

would cease to exist. 

Va Religious tests, which he thinks, governments can scarcely 
subsist without, experience has shewn to be entirely un- 
necessary ; all sectarians, as well as those who profess at- 
tachment to no partieular faith, are here elegible to 
effice, and we see no evils resulting from this libe- 
ral policy. On the contrary, the eternal warfare, sub- 
sisting between the English government and the people 
of Ireland, demonstrate the deleterious consequences of 

. attempting to enforce an uniformity of religion in any 
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nation. In short, the virtual tendency of religious tests 
is to elevate the sycophant, the hypocrite, and the knave 
above the honest man, and they ought to be universally 
reprobated. 

We hope and believe, that our author’s assertion, that assem- 
blics of men unconnected by self interest will not act for 
the general utility, eannot apply, as a general principle, in 
this country, any further than as the self interest of each 
member of our government is connected with the good 
of the whole community. His remarks on this subject 
are calculated for the meridian of England, where no 
doubt they are very applicable ; and a member of the go- 
vernment of that country must certainly be allowed to 
be well qualified to depict its villainies and its intrigues. 

Finally, our author in portraying a statesman, a politician 
by profession, suchas, according to his ideas, is qualified 
to manage the great concerns of a nation, has delineated 
a finished political swindler, deserving the abhorrence of 


generally been; but the revolution of America has intro- 
duced a new era in legislation ; and altho’ we have had 
some samples in this country of the description given by 
Mr. Jenyns, they have been rare, and the virtue of the 
people has hitherto triumphed over their intrigues. We 
have witnessed the singular phenomenon of a philosopher 
and philanthropist, an amiable man in private life, car- 
rying the same principles into the cabinet, and at the 
same time conducting the affairs of the nation with eter- 
nal honour to himself, and to the lasting benefit of the 
country. 

We shall close our remarks with a short extract from Joel 
Barlows letter to the National Convention of France 
«‘ It has ever been the tendency of government to divide 
the society into two parties, the governors and the gov- 
erned. The mischiefs arising from this are almost infi- 
nite. It not only disposes each party to view the other 
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with an eye of jealousy and distrust, which svon rise te 
acts of secret or open enmity, but it effectually corrupts 
the morals of both parties, and destroys the vital princi- 
ples of society ; it makes government the trade of the few, 
submission the drudgery of the many, and falsehood the 
common artifice of the whole. ‘To prevent this, I would 
have no man placed in a position in which he can eall him- 
self governor, fora moment longer than while he per- 
forms the duties of his trust to the satisfaction of his 
fellow citizens, nor even, then, but for a short period.— 
He should feel at all times as though he were soon to 
change places with any one of his neighbours, whom he 
now sees submissive to his authority.” 

‘Notwithstanding what is above said there are many excellent 
remarks in this chapter, on Political Evils, well worthy 
the attention of our readers. ] 


ACCORDING to my proposed plan there still remain 
two sorts of evils to be accounted for, political and religious ; 
under which heads, (if you are not already tired with so ab- 
struseand unentertaining a correspondence) I shall endea- 
vour to shew you, that it is utterly impossible, even for om- 
nipotence itself, to give a perfect government, or a perfect 
religion to an imperfeet creature ; and therefore, that the 
numberless imperfections inherent in all human governments 
and religions, are not imputable to God, nor any defect of 
power, wisdom, or goodness in him ; but only to. the inferi- 
ority of man’s station in the universe, which necessarily ex- 
poses him to Natural and Moral Evils, and must, for the 
same reason, to Political and Religious ; which are indeed 
put the consequences of the other. Superior Beings may 
probably form to themselves, or receive from their Creator, 
government, without tyranny or corruption, and religions 
without delusions or absurdities ; but man cannot: God in- 
deed may remove him into so exalted a society ; but whilst 
he continues to be man, he must be subject to innumerable 
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EXvils ; amongst which those I call Political and Religious 
are far from being the least. 

But as these two kinds of Evils are very different, they 
will require different considerations ; I shall therefore in the 
present confine myself to the political only; by which I 
mean ali these grievous burthens of tyranny and oppression, 
of violence and corruption, of war and desolation, under 
which all ages and nations have ever groaned on account of 
government : little less destructive perhaps to the happiness 
of mankind than even anarchy itself, 

As to Government in general, it is no wonder, that it is 
so productive of Evil, since its very nature consists of power 
trusted in the hands ef such imperfect and vicious creatures 
as men, and exercised over others as imperfect and vicious 
as themsclves. Its origin also arises from the same impure 
source of human imperfection ; that is, men being neither 
wise and honest enough, to pursue theircommon or mutual 
interests without compulsion, are obliged to submit to some, 
in order to secure their lives and properties from the depre- 
dations of all : but though this necessity drives them into 
some kind of government, yet it can never decide who shall 
govern, because all men being by nature equal, every one 
has an equal right to that superiority: this therefore ean be 
determined only by more imperfections: that is, by the 
struggles of ambition, treachery, violence, and corruption ; 
from success in which universal scramble are derived all the 
mighty empires of the earth: one man at first by some of 
these methods acquiring the command over a few, then by 
their aid extending his power over greater numbers, and at 
last by the assistance of those numbers, united by the advan- 
tage of plundering others, subduing all opposition : and thus 
we see that all human government is the offspring of violence 
and corruption, and must inherit the imperfection of both its 
parents. It is plain also that national governments can ne- 
ver be supported by any other methods than those by which 
they were at first raised ; for, being all independent of each 
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other. and having no superior tribunal to refer to for justice, 
they ean have no means to secure their own possessions, or to 
repel their mutual encroachments, but by force, which is eall- 
ed the right of war ; that is, the right of doing all the 
wrong that lies in their power : Fer war, however dignified 
with honours and encomiums by conquerors and their fiatter- 
ers, is in fact nothing else but robbery and murder. Nations 
having no more right to plunder each other than parishes, 
nor men to kill one another in their political than in their 
private capacities. 

If we look into the internal constitutions of all these 
governments, we shall find likewise, that they must be ad- 
ministered by the same violence and corruption io which 
they are indebted for their origin; that is, by hiring one 
part of the society to force the other into subjection ; and 
that none of them ever subsisted any longer than whilst the 
stronger part, not always the most numerous, found it for 
their advantage to keep the weaker in obedience: for it 
should be remembered, as the fundamental of all polities, 
that men will never submit to each other merely for the sake 
of public utility,* too remote a benefit to make any impres- 
sion on the dull senses of the multitude ; but must be always 
beat or bribed into obedience. Higher orders of beings may 
submit to each other on nobler motives, from their sense 
of virtue or of universal benefit ; but man ean be governed 


* Tf any one is so ignorant of human nature, as to fan- 
ey that they will, let him make the experiment in a single parish 
and there, if wiihout power or compulsion, interest or gratu- 
ity, solely by the strength of reason, and motives of public ad- 
vantage, he can persuade the inhabitants to submit to equal 
and necessary taxes, to repair roads, build bridges, inclose 
commons, drain marshes, employ their poor, or perform any 
works of general uiility : if he can accomplish this let. him 
retain his opinion, but if he finds it utterly impracticable, let 
him not eapect, that it can ever be done in a whole nation, in 
which there are so many more factions, interests and absurdi- 


ties to contend with. 
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by nothing but the fear of punishment or the hopes of re- 
ward ; that is, by self-interest, the great principle that ope-. 


rates in the political world in the same manner that attraction © 


does in the natural, preserving order and restraining every 
thing to its proper course by the continual endeavours of eve- 
ry individual to draw all power and property to himself.* 

If we descend to the examination of particular forms of 
government, we shall see them all exactly correspond with 
this general plan ; we shall find that none of them owe their 
origin to patriarchal power, the divine right of .Princes, or 
the uninflueneed choice of the people ; things which never 
existed but in the idle dreams of visionary politicians ; but 
all to the struggles of ambition and self-interest, subsiding. 
at last into some kind of policy ; either into absolute monar- 
chy or some species of popular government more or iess re- 
mote from it, as the different parts of it have had strength 
or fortune to prevail ; all which must be carried on by the 
same vicious methods of violence or corruption, and. conse- 
quently be productive of numberless, if not of equal, evils. 

In absolute monarchies, for instanee, great violence must. 
be exercised to keep men, by nature equal, in so unnatural a 
subjection ; this must produce plots, rebellions, civil wars 
and massacres ; and these must require more violence to re- 
press them: but this violence cannot be used without much 
corruption ; for it is not the person of the sovereign, his 
crown and scepter, that can preserve his authority, nor can 
he destroy thousands with his own hand, like a hero in a ro- 
mance ; a powerful army must be kept in pay to enslave the 
people, and a numerous clergy to deceive them}; whose. 


* There is indeed one other method of government frequent- 
ly made use of by the most illustrious Princes and Legislators, 
thatis fraud ; but, as this operates only by the appearance of 


self-interest, it may properly be comprehended under that head. — 


+ It has been represented as if the author by this designed, 
to insinuate that the whole business of the clergy was to de- 
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ambition, avarice, luxury and cruelty must be satiated with 
the blood and treasures of that very people asa reward for 
their services : hence infinite evils must arise, the lives, li- 
berties and properties of all must be dependent on the capri- 
eious will of one, or, what is worse, on the wills of his pimpsy 
flatierers and favourites: justice must be perverted by favour, 
and that favour can seldom be obtained but by adulation, ser- 
vility and treachery : this produces all kinds of Moral Evils, 
and these beget more Political. 

In democratical governments, if there is less violence 
there is more corruption ; which in these indeed is the basis 
of all power, and productive of the most mischievous effects ; 
here all things are at the disposal of an ignorant and giddy 
multitude, always led to their own destruction by the flimsy 
eloquence and pretended patriotism of knaves, feels, and 
enthusiastic madmen ; or commonly of some extraordinary 
genius, formed for popularity by a lucky composition of al} 
these excellent ingredients. 

Mixed governments, though perhaps productive of fewer 
Evils than either of the former, yet must necessarily partake 
of those belonging to both, and be supported by mere or less 
of violence, as they more or less appreach the despotic ; or 
ef corruption, as they come nearer to the demecratical prim 
eipics: the further they shrink from the iron scourges of the 
one, the more will they be entangled in the golden fetters of 
the other ; for corruption must always increase in due pro- 
portion to the decrease of arbitrary power, since where there 
is less power to command obedience, there must be more 
bribery to purchase it, or there ean be no government at all, 
‘These have besides many Evils peculiar to themselves, the 
very excellence of these sort of constitutions being produc- 


ceive the people ; than which nothing can be more distant from 
his intentions: all that he means is, that men will not easily 
submit to tyranny, unless their consciences are first enslaved ;- 
or that popery is the most effectual support of arbitrary pow- 
er: a proposition which he supposes no one will presume te 
contradict. 
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tive of inconveniences: for this excellence consisting princi- 
pally in this, that their different parts are able to counteract 
each other’s mischievous intentions, the reins of government 
are kept tight only by each pulling a different way, and they 
subsist by a perpetual contention, like a body kept alive by 
the opposite effects of contrary poisons : a very precarious 
and uneasy kind of existence! This exposes them m some 
measure to all the Evils incident to both absolute and popular 
governments, to the oppression of the one, and the licentious- 
ness of the other, to factions at home, weakness abroad, and 
infinite expence in all parts of their administration. 

All these Evils arise from the nature of things and the 
nature of man, and not from the weakness or wickedness of 
particular men, or their accidental ascendency in particular 
governments : the degrees of them may indeed be owing to 
these, but their existence is immutable. So longas the im- 
perfection of human nature continues, so long will princes, 
for the most part, convert that power with which they are 
trusted for the sake of public utility, to the ignoble ends of 
their own avarice, luxury or ambition ; so long will the peo- 
ple prefer present self-interest to remote benefits arising 
from national prosperity ; and so long will corrupt ministers 
employ this popular venality to their own private advantage. 

Should one enumerate all the evils of this kind, which 
cannot be excluded. from government without the total alter- 
ation of human nature, they would be endless; to instance 
but a few : all political bodies, like the natural, must: have 
the seeds of their own dissolution sown in their very essence, 
and like them be destroyed by every excess ; by excess of po- 
verty or riches, of slavery or liberty, of ignorance or knowl- 
edge, of adversity or prosperity : a strong proof of their im- 
perfection, that they cannot bear excess even of the greatest 
good, and yet they cannot be formed of more durable materi- 
als, so long as they are constituted of human creatures. Ail 
power. trusted in the hands of so imperfect a creature as 


man, must be pernicious and oppressive, and yet somewhere 
oe IV ae 
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such power must be trusted. All human laws must be lia- 
ble to misconstruction, and uncertainty, yet without laws 
property eannot be secured. All popular elections must be 
attended with corruption, licentiousness, and the perversion 
of justice, yet without them the liberty of no country ean be 
preserved. All national provisions for the poor must not 
only be encouragements to idleness, but productive of con- 
tests, and oftentimes of cruelty, yet without such many hon- 
est but unfortunate people must inevitably perish. All re- 
tigieus tests, and subscriptions, are in their own natures sub- 
versive of truth and morals; yet the folly of one part of 
mankind, and the knayery of the other, will scarcely permit 
any government to subsist without them. ‘Trade and wealth 


are the strength and the pursuit of every wise nation, yet 


these must certainly produce luxury, which no less certainly 
must produce their destruction. All war isa complication 
of all manner of Evils natural and moral, that is of misery 
and wickedness ; yet without it national contentions can ne- 
ver be determined. No government can be earried on, nor 
subordination preserved, without forms and ceremonials, 
pomp, and parade ; yet all such, from the inferiority of. hu- 
man nature giving itselfairs of grandeur and magnificence, 
and the despicable expedients it is obliged to have recourse 
to, to support it, must always have something mean and ridi- 
culous in them to exalted understandings. All governments 
are in a great measure upheld by absurd notions infused in- 
to the minds of the people, of the divine right of some parti- 
cular person or family to reign over them ; a foolish partial- 


ity for some particular spot of ground ; an outrageous zeal 


for some religion which they cannot understand, or a sense- 
less pursuit of glory which they can never attain ; these are 
all false principles, yet without them, or some like them, no 
nation can long subsist : they can never be defended by rea- 


‘son, yet reason can produce no others that can supply their 
‘places. Every flourishing nation endeavours te improve 


‘arts, and-cultiyate reason and good sense ; yet if these are 
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extended too far, or too universally diffused, no national goy- 
ernment or national religion can long stand their ground ; 
for it is with old establishments as with old houses, their de- 
formities are commonly their supports, and these can never 
be removed without endangering the whole fabric. In short, 
no government can be administered without in some degree 
deceiving the people, oppressing the mean, indulging the 
great, corrupting the venal, opposing factions to eaeh other, 
and temporising with parties. 

jt isthis necessity for Evil in all government, which 
gives that weight and popularity, which usually attends all 
those who oppose, and calumniate any government what- 
ever ; appearing always to have reason on their side, be- 
cause the Evils of all power are conspicuous to the meanest 
capacity, whereas the necessity for those Evils are perceiva- 
ble only to superior understandings : every one can feel the 
burthen of taxes, and see the inconveniences of armies, pla- 
ces, and pensions, that must encrease them, but very few are 
able to comprehend that no government can be supported 
without them in a certain degree. The most ignorant can 
pereeive the mischiefs that must arise from corrupt minis- 
ters and venal parliaments ; but it requires some sagacity to 
discern, that assemblies of men unconnected by self-interest 
will no more draw together in the business of the public than 
horses without harness or bridles ; but, like them, instead 
of being quietly guided in the right road of general utility, 
will immediately run into riot, stop the wheels of government, 
and tear all the political machine to pieces. 

The wise man knows that those Evils cannot be eradica-. 
ted, and that their excess only can be prevented ; that thus 
far every honest man will endeavour to his utmost, but to 
proceed farther only fools will hope for, or knaves pretend. 
He knows that though a single man may possibly prefer pub- 
lic utility to private advantage, it is utterly impossible, that 
the majority of numerous bodies should be actuated by the 
same generous and patriotic principles; these can spring 
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only from virtue and wisdom, benevolent hearts, and compre 
Ahensive understandings ; which, being the portion but of @ 
few more exalted individuals, can never be found in the mul- 
titude to be governed : nor can they be bestowed in any ex- 
traordinary degree on those who govern : statesmen and min- 
isters, who must be hackneyed in the ways of men, cannot be 
made of such pure and refined materials ; peculiar must be 
the composition of that little creature called a Great Man. 
He must be formed of all kinds of contradictions: he must 
be indefatigable in business, to fit him for the labeurs of 
his station, and at the same time fond of pleasures, to ena- 
ble him to attach many to his interests by a participation of 
their vices: He must be master of much artifice and knave- 
ry, his situation requiring him to employ, and be employed 
by so many knaves; yet he must have some honesty, or 
those very knaves will be unwilling to trust him: He must 
be possessed of great magnanimity perpetually to confront 
surrounding enemies and impending dangers ; yet of great 
meanness, to flatter those enemies, and suffer tamely con- 
tinual injuries, and abuses : He must be wise enough to con- 
duct the great affairs of mankind with sagacity and suceess, 
and to acquire riches and honours for his reward ; and at 
the same time foolish enough to think it worth a wise man’s 
while to meddle with such affairs at all, and to aecept of such 
imaginary rewards for real sufferings. Since then in all 
human governments such must the governors, and such 
the governed eternally be, it is certain they must be ever 
big with numberless imperfections, and productive of abun- 
dant Evils: and it is no less plain, that if infinite goodness 
eould not exclude natural and moral Evils, infinite power 
ean never prevent political. 

I hepe, Sir, the picture [have here drawn of human na- 
ture, and human government, will not appear too much of 
the carieature kind: your experience in both must inform 
you that it is like, though your good nature may incline you 
to be sorry that itis so. I trust likewise to your good sense 
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to distinguish, that what has here been said of their imper- 
fections, and abuses, is by no means intended as a defence of 
them, but meant only to shew their necessity: to this every 
wise man ought quietly to submit, endeavouring at the same 


time to redress them to the utmost of his power ; which can | 


be effected by one method only ; that is, by a reformation of 
manners: foras all Political Evils derive their original from 
Moral, these can never be removed, until these are first a- 
mended. SIR, &e. 








MORALITY OF MAHOMETANISM. 
(Continued from page 220.) 
MODESTY. 


SPEAK unto the true believers, that they restrain their 
eyes, and keep themselves from immodest actions : this 
will be more pure for them ; for God is well acquainted 
with that which they do. And speak unto the believing wo- 
men, that they restrain their eyes, and preserve their modes- 
ty, and discover not their ornaments, except what necessari- 
ly appeareth thereof; and let them throw their veils over 


their bosoms, and not shew their ornaments, unless to their 


husbands, or their fathers, or. their husband’s fathers, or 
their sons, or their husband’s sons, or the?r brothers, or 
their brother’s sons, or their sister’s sons, or their women, 
or the captives which their right hand shall possess, or unto 
such men as attend them, and have no need of women, or 
unto children, who distinguish not the nakedness of women. 
And let them not make a noise with their feet, that their 
ornaments wh:ch they hide may thereby be discovered. And 
be ye all turned unto God, O true believers, that ye may be 
happy. Chap. xxiv, vol. ii. p. 192. ‘ 

. O true believers, 1:t your slaves and those among you, 
who shall not haye attained the age of puberty, ask leave of 
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you before they come into your presence, three times in the 
day, namely, before the morning prayer, and when ye lay 
aside your garment at noon, and after the evening prayer. 
These are the three times for you to be private : it shall be 
no crime in you or in them, if they go in to you without ask- 
ing permission, after these times while ye are in frequent at- 
tendance, the one of you on the other. ‘Thus God declareth 
his signs unto you; for God is knowing and wise. And 
when your children attain the age of puberty, let them ask 
leave to come into your presence at all times, in the same 
manner as those who have attained that age before them, ask 
leave. Thus God declareth his signs unto you, for God is 
knowing and wise. As to such women as are past child- 
bearing, who hope not to marry again, because of their ad- 
vanced age, it shall be no crime in them if they lay aside 
their outer garments, not shewing their ornaments ; but if 
they abstain from this it will be better for them. God both 
heareth and knoweth. It shall be no crime in the blind, nor 
shall it be any crime in the lame, neither shall it be any crime 
in the sick, or in yourselves, that ye eat in your houses; or 
in the houses of your fathers, or mothers, or in the houses of 
your brothers, or sisters, or the houses of your uncles, or in 
those houses the keys whereof ye have in your possession, or 
in the house of your friend. It shall not be any crime in you 


whether ye eat together orseparately. Id. p. 198. 


MURDER, 


O true bslievers, the law of retaliation is ordained you 
for the slain ; the free shall die for the free, and the servant 
for the servant, and a woman for a woman: but he whom 
his brother shall fergive, may be prosecuted, and obliged to 
make satisfaction according to what is just, anda fine shald 
be set on him with humanity. This is indulgence from 
your Lord, and mercy. And he who shall transgress after 
this, by killing the murderer, shall suffer a grievous punish--. 
ment. And in this law ofretaliation ye have life, O ye of 
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understanding ! that peradyenture ye may fear. e. ii. vy. 4. 
p, 31. | 

It is not lawful for a believer to kill a believer, unless it 
happen by mistake ; and whoso killeth a believer by mistake, 
the penalty shall be the freeing a believer from slavery, and 
a fine to be paid to the family of the deceased, unless they 
remit itas alms: andif the slain person be of a people at 
enmity with you, and be a true believer, the penalty shalt 
be the freeing a believer ; but if he be of a people in confe- 
deraey with you, a fine to be paid to his family, and the free- 
ing of a believer. And he who findeth not wherewith to do 
this, shall fast two months consecutively, as a penance en- 
joined from God ; and God is knowing and wise. But who- 
so killeth a believer designedly, his reward shall be hell ; 
he shall remain therein for ever ; and God shall be angry 
with him, and shall curse him, and shall prepare for him a 
great punishment. c. iy. y. 4. p. 112. 


REMARKS. 


This method of accepting a pecuniary compromise for 
blood, we are told ina note on the passage, from Chardin, is 
frequently practised among the Mohammedans, especially in 
Persia. A similar usage obtained in England in the time of 
the Saxons, where this kind of retaliatory revenge was al- 
lowed, as may be seen in law books, under the name of dead- 
ly feud ; and which also admitted of commutation for money. 
This indeed is holding the life of a man very cheap, and ren- 
dering it insecure. But if the old Saxon laws and the pre- 
sent practice of the Asiatics do not sufficiently estimate and 
guard the lives of the innocent, the laws prevailing at pre- 
sent in some of the United States, do not set a proper value 
upon the lives of the guilty. 'The present list of capital of- 
fences in their criminal codes is shocking to humanity ; and 
in many instances the punishments are inadequate to the 
crimes. 
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There appear but two ends to be obtained by penal inflic< 
tions. I. 'The reformation of the offender. IL. The deter- 
ring others from the commission of the like crimes. ) 

These two ends, however, ought to be separately or 
jointly attended to, in proportion to the nature of the offence, 
and its detriment to society : and it is also to be considered, 
whether the offence is only the result of some temporary 
passion, of which the subject, with proper treatment, may be 
eured: Or, 

Whether its atrociousness evinces a depravity of heart, 
which the security of mankind claims a security against ; 
where reformation is improbable, or too precarious to be 
trusted. , 

According as these considerations agree together, they 
will determine whether the first intention of punishment, 
reclaiming the criminal, ought to be attended to ;.or whe- 
ther the second should be the sole object of proceeding. 

From this view of the matter, who ean avoid pitying a 
poor unfortunate young man, whose existence is cut off in 
the prime and vigour of life, for the paltry theft of a horse ; 
his life being put in estimation with the value of that animal. 
It is true, that most of the states have by statute expunged 
from their criminal code many of the barbarous usuages, in- 
herited from England, but in some of them there is still 
room for great improvements. We have lately been inform- 
ed of the execution, in Georgia, of one Smith for attempting 
to aid a female to escape from slavery ; whilst in the same 
state the murder ofa slave is punished only with a fine, and 
temporary imprisonment. The laws of Virginia and South 
Carolina are similar in this respect. A circumstance took 
place, not many years since, in Camden, in the latter state, 
worthy of notice. A shoolmaster of that place murdered a 
negro woman, and absconded. In his hurry, he packed up 
with his own cloathes a handkerchief belonging to the family 
in which he boarded. Tle was brought back, and as by the 
laws he could not be punished with death for the murder, he 
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was convicted and executed for the theft. The state of New- 
York, we are proud to say, stands in the foremost ranks in 


the scale of humanity in respect to her criminal code. But 
we must observe, that in our opinion the practice of throwing 
indiscriminately into the common Bridewell criminals for 


petty offences is not productive of the end proposed ; and 


that the same term of confinement at labour voum be attend- 


ed with far more beneficial effects. 
By the laws of this state, the punishment of death is re- 


stricted to the crimes of murder and treason. We very 


much doubt the necessity of going to this extremity even for 
these crimes ; especially in a republic like ours, where a vast 
majority of the citizens will always be ready to support the 
laws. And there is ne difficulty of placing those guilty of 


crimes in a condition to repair, at least in a small degree, the’. 


mischiefs they have committed, and at the same time suffer 
them to remain living monuments of their own transgres- 


sions. At any rate, ifthe punishment of death be inflicted, 


. however inclined we are to the side of humanity, whieh dic- 
tates, in the execution of the awful mandate of death upon a 
fellow creature, the encouragement of hope in him, that he 
is going to another and a better world, still we do think that 
the confident assurances, which are commonly given in such 
eases, by the ministers of religion, are impolitie and perni- 


cious. The criminal is taught to believe (and the same im-. 


pression is matle upon the bystanders) that by placing his 
faith in the Redeemer, all his former transgressions are in- 
stantly blotted out, and that he will ascend immediately from 
the gallows to the realms of bliss. 

¢ Beliece and all your sin’s forgiven. 

Only believe and your’s is Heaven.” 


We candidly declare, that we do not believe in the effica- 
cy of these sudden conversions. Besides, what must be the 
effect of this doctrine upon the multitude who attend public 
executions? Why, that, after they should have committed 
the most abominable crimes against society, they have only, 
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in the cantphrase, to believe in Jesus Christ, .as the author 
and.finisher of our faith, to obtain instant pardon at the 
throne of God. We hold in little estimation the humanity of 
those, who continually torture the moral and inoffensive part 
of mankind with the fears of eternal torments, for lack of a 


few grains of supernatural faith, and reserve their charity for 


the repenting sinner, under sentence of death for the most 
atrocious crimes. We wish not to be misunderstood, we do 
not here speak of the myriads of our species who have -suf- 
fered tortures and death for petty offences, or -to gratify the 
fell revenge of tyrants and usurpers, many of whom were the 
brightest ornaments of human nature ; no, we allude to real 
criminals, who are conscious of having committed outrages 
en society, worthy the punishment of death. These, no 
doubt, upon conviction will repent, at least that they have 
been detected ; but we would not tarnish the character of the 
Supreme Judge of the world, by bartering his justice for an 
Snvoluatary, mysterious and unintelligible faith. 


OATHS. 


Make not God the object of your oaths, that ye will deal 
justly, and be devout, and make peace among men ; for God 
is he who heareth and knoweth, God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your oaths; but he will punish 
you for that which your hearts have assented to. ¢, ii. v. 4, 
p. 40. | 

God will not punish you for an inconsiderate word in your 
oaths; but he will punish you fer what ye solemnly swear 
with deliberation. And the expiation of such an inconsider- 
ate oath shall be the feeding of ten poor men with such mo- 
derate food as ye feed your own families withal ; or to cloath 
them ; or to free the neck of a true believer from captivity < 
but he who shall not find wherewith to perform one of these 
three things, shall fast three days. This is the expiation of 
your oaths when ye swear inadvertantly. Therefore keep 
your oaths. c. v. y. 4. p. 148, 
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Whoever shall violate his oath, will violate the same to 
the hurt only of: iis own soul ; but whoever shall perform 
that which he hath covenanted with God, he will surely a 
him a great ‘reward. ¢. xiviii. v. 2. p. 382. | 


ORPHANS. 


They will also ask ye concerning orphans: answer, to 
deal righteously with them is best ; and if ye intermeddle 


with the management of what belongs to them, do them no. 


wrong ; they are your brethren : God knoweth the corrupt 
dealer from the righteous ;.and if God please, he will sure- 
ly distress you, for God is mighty and wise. . ii. vol. 4. p. 
39. : 

And give the orphans, when they come to age, their sub- 
stance ; and render them not in exchange bad for good: and 
devour not their substance, by adding it to your own sub- 


stance ; for this is a great sin. 


And give not unto those who are weak of understanding 


the substance which God hath appointed you to preserve for 
fhem ; but maintain them thereout, and cloath them, and 
speak kindly unto them. And examine the orphans until 
they attain the age of marriage: but if ye perceive they are 
able to manage their affairs well, deliver their substance un- 
to them ; and waste it not extravagantly, or hastily because 
they grow up. Let him who is rich abstain entirely from 
the orphan’s estates ; and let him who is poor take thereof, 
according to what shall be reasonable. And when ye deliver 


their substance unto them, call witnesses thereof in their 


presence : God taketh sufficient account of your actions. cc. 
lv. VY. 4. p. 92. 


PARENTS. 


Thy Lord hath commanded that ye worship none beside 
him ; and that ye shew kindness unto your parents, whether 
the one of them or both of them attain to old age with thee, 
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Wherefore say not unto.them, fye on you! neither reproaeh 
them ; but. behave .humbly toward them, out of tender af- 
fection, and say, O Lord have mercy on them both, as they 
nursed me when I was little. ¢. xvii. v. 2. p. 99. 

We have commanded man concerning his parents, (his 
mother carrieth him in her womb with weakness and faint- 
ness, and he is weaned in two years) saying, be grateful unto 
me and to thy parents. Unto me shall all come to be judged. 
But if thy parents endeavour to prevail on thee to associate 
with me that concerning which thou hast no knowledge obey 
them not : bear them company in this world in what shall be 
reasonable ; but follow the way of him who sincerely turn- 
eth unto me. ¢. XXXi. V. 2. p. 263. 


PATIENCE. 


_ © true believers, be patient, and strive to excel in pa- 
tience, and be constant minded, and fear God, that ye may. 
be happy. ¢. ili. v. 4, p. 94. 


PRIDE. 


Distort not thy face out of contempt to men, neither 
walk in the earth with insolence ; for God loveth no arro- 
gant vain glorious person. And be moderate in thy pace ; 
and lower thy voice ; for the most ungrateful of all voices 
surely is the voice of asses. C. XXXi. V. 2. p. 264. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS, defined. 


It is not righteous that ye turn your faces in prayer to- 
ward the eastand the west, but righteousness is of him who be- 
lieveth in God and the last day, and the angels, and the 
Scriptures, and the prophets ; who giveth money for God’s 
sake unto his kindred, and unto orphans, and the needy,.and 
the stranger, and those who ask, and for redemption of cap- 
tives ; who is constant at prayer, and giveth alms ; and of 
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those who perform their covenant, when they have covenant- 
ed and who behave themselves patiently in adversity and 
hardships, and in time of violence : these are they who are 
true, and these are they who fear God. e. ii. ¥. 1. p. 34. 


SCOFFING, SLANDER, ABUSE, &c. 


O true believers, let not men laugh other men to scorn ; 
who peradventure may be better than themselves: neither 
let women laugh other women to scorn ; who may. possibly 
be better than themselves. Neither defame one another ; 


nor call one another by opprobrious appellations.. An ill. 


name it is te be charged with wickedness, after haying, em-. 
braced the faith : and whoso repenteth not, they will be the. 


unjust doers. O true believers, carefully avoid entertaining 


a suspicion of another : for some suspicions are a crime.— 
Enquire not too curiously into other men’s failings : neither 
let the one of you speak ill of another in his absence. Would. 
any of you desire to eat the flesh of his dead brother. Sure- 
ly ye would abhor it. And fear God: for God is easy to be 
reconciled, and merciful. e. xlix, v. 2. p. 389. 


‘TESTAMENTS, 


It is. ordained you, when any of you. is. at the point of 
death, if he leave any goods, that he bequeath a legacy. to 
his parents, and kindred, according to what shall be reasona~ 
ble. This is aduty incumbent on those who fear God. But 
he who shall ehange the legacy, after he hath heard it be- 
queathed by the dying person, surely the sin thereof shall be 
on those who change it, for God is he who heareth and know- 
eth. ‘ Howbeit, he who apprehendeth from the testator any 
mistake or injustice, and shall compose the matter between 
them ; that shall be no crime in him, for God is gracious 
and-mereiful: €. ii. v. 1. p. 32. 

_ © true believers! let thy witnesses be taken between you, 
when death approaches any of you, at the time of making the 
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testament ; let there be two witnesses, just men from among 
you; or two others of a different tribe or faith from your- 
selves, ifye be journeying in the earth, and the accident of 
death befal you. Ye shall shut them both up after the after- 
noon prayer, and they shall swear by God, if ye doubt them, 
and they shall say, we will not sell our evidence fora_ bribe, 
although the person concerned be one who is related to us; 
neither will we conceal the testimony of God, for then should 
we certainly be of the number of the wicked. But if it ap- 


pear that both have been guilty of iniquity, two others shall 
stand up in their place, of those who have convicted them of 


falsehood, the two nearest in blood, and they shall swear by 
God, saying, verily our testimony is more true than the tes- 
timony of these two, neither have we prevaricated ; for then 
should we become of the number of the unjust. This will 
be easier, that men may give testimony according to the plain 
intention thereof ; or fear lest a different oath be given after 
their oath. Therefore fear God, and hearken; for God di- 


recteth not the unjust people. c. y. v. 1. p. 152. 


THEFT. 


If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribu- 
tion for that which they have committed ; this is an exempla- 
ry punishment appointed by God ; and God is mighty and 
wise. But whoever shall repent after his iniquity, and a- 
mend, verily God will be turned unto him ; for God is inelin- 


ed to forgive, and merciful. c. v. y.1. p. 137. 
TOLERATION. 
Let there be no violence in religion. . ii. Vv. 4. p. 48. 
USURY. 


They who devour by usury, shall not arise frow the dead, 
but ashe ariseth whom Satan hath infected by atouch: this 
shall happen to them because they say, truly selling is -ut- 
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as usury: and yet God hath permitted selling, and forbidden 
usury. He therefore, who when there cometh unéo him an 
admonition from his Lord, abstaineth from usury for the fu- 
ture, shall have what is past forgiven him, and his affair 
belongeth to God. Bnt whoever returneth to usury, they 
shall be the companions of hell fire ; they shall continue 
therein forever. God shall take his blessing from usury, 
and shall inerease alms : fer God loveth no infidel, or ungod- 
ly person. But they who believe, and do that which is right, 
and observe the stated times of prayer, and pay their legal 
alms, they have their reward with their Lord: there shall 
come no fear on them, neither shall they be grieved. O true 
believers, fear God, and remit that which remaineth of usu- 
ry, if ye really believe; but if ye do not, hearken unto war, 
which is declared against you from God and his apostle : yet 
if ye repent, ye shall have the capital of your money. . ii. 
y.4, p. 52. (To be concluded in the next Number.) 








THOMAS PAINE’S ANSWER TO BISHOP WATSON. 
(Continued from page 228.) 
OF ‘THE NAMES IN THE BOOK OF GENESIS. ~ 


‘EVERY thing in Genesis serve as evidence or symptom 
that the book has been composed in some late period of the 
Jewish nation. Even the names mentioned in it serve to this 
purpose. 

Nothing is more common or more natural than to name 
the children of succeeding generations after the names of 
those who had been celebrated in some former generation. 
This holds:good with respect to all the people, and all the 
histories we know of, and it does not hold good with the bi- 
ble. ‘There must be some cause for this. 

The book of Genesis tells us of a man whom it calls 
Adam and of his sons Abel and Seth ; of Enoch who lived 
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365 years, (it isexactly the number of days in a year) and 
that then God took him up. It has the appearance of being 
taken from some allegory of the Gentiles on the commence- 
ment and termination of the year, by the progress of the sun 
through the twelve signs of the Zodiac on which the al'egori- 
cal religion of the Gentiles was founded. It tells us of Methu- 
selah who lived 969 years, and of a long train of other names in 
the fifth chapter. It then passes on to a man whom it calls 
Noah, and his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, then to Lot, 
Abraham, Isaac, and.Jacob and his sons, with whieh the book 
of Genesis finishes. : 
All these, according to the account given in that book, 
were the most extraordinary and celebrated of men. They 
were moreover heads of families. Adam was the father of 
the world. Enoch, for his righteousness, was taken up to 
heaven. Methuselah lived to almost a thousand years. He 
was the son of Enoch, the man of 365, .the number of days 
inayear. It has the appearance of being the continuation 
of an allegory on the 365 days of the year and its abundant 
productions. Noah was selected from all the world to -be 
preserved when it was drowned, and became the second fa- 
ther of the world. Abraham was the father of the faithful 
multitude. Isaac and Jacob were the inheritors of his fame, 
and the last was the father of the twelve tribes. 

. Now, if these very wonderful men and their names, and 
the book that records them, had been known by the Jews be- 
fore the Babylonian eaptivity, those names would have beeui. 
as common among the Jews before that period as they have 
been since. We now hear of thousands of Abrahams, Isaacs 
and Jacobs among the Jews, but there were none of that 
name before the Babylonian captivity. ‘Fhe Bible does not 
mention one, though from the time that Abraham is said to 
have lived to the time of the ae tuned is about 
1400 years. =x 

How is it to be accounted for that there have bedn so ma- 
ny thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of .Jews of 
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the names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, since that period 
and not one before ? It can be accounted for but one way, 
which is, that before the Babylonian captivity the Jews had 
no ‘such book as Genesis, nor knew any thing of the names 


and persons it mentions, nor of the things it relates, and that_ 


the stories in it have been manufactured since~ that time. 
From the Arabie name Ibrahim (which is the manner the 
Turks write that name to this day) the Jews, ae most 
probably, manufactured their Abraham. 

I will advance my observations a point further, and speak 
of the names of Moses and Aaron mentioned for the first 
time in the book of Exodus. ‘There are now, and have con- 
tinued to be from the time of the Babylonian captivity, or 
soon after it, thousands of Jews of the names of Moses and 
Aaron and we read not of any of that name before that time. 
The bible does not mention one. The-direet inference from 
this is that the Jews knew of no such book as Exodus before 
the Babylonian captivity. In fact that it did not exist before 
that time, and that it is only since the book has been invent- 
ed that the names of Moses and Aaron have been common 


among the Jews. 
It is applicable to the purpose to observe that the pie- 


turesque work called !osaic-work spelled the same as you 


would say the Mosaic account of the creation, is not derived 
from the word Moses, but from Muses (the Muses) because 
of the variegated and picturesque pavement in the temples 
dedicated to the Muses. ‘This carries a strong implication 
that the name Moses is drawn from the same source and 
that he is not a real but an allegorical person, as Marmo- 
nides describes what is called the Mosaic aecount of the 
création to be. 

I will go a point:still further. ‘The Jews now know the 
book of Genesis, and the names of all the persons mention- 
ed in the first ten chapters of that book from Adam to Noah: 
yet we do not hear (I speak for myself) of any Jew, of the 


present day, of the name of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enoch, Me- 
pte 
a 
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@husalah,. Noah, Shem, Ham, or Japhet, (names mentioned 
in the first ten chapters) though these were, according to 
the aceeunt in that book, the most extraordinary of all the 
names that make up the catalogue of Jewish chronology. 

The names the Jews now adopt are those that are men- 
tioned in Genesis after the tenth chapter, as Abraham, Jsaac, 
Jacob, &c. Tow then does it happen that they do not adopt 
the names found in the first ten chapters. Here is evident- 
ly a line of division drawn between the first ten chapters of 
(senesis and the remaining chapters with respect to the adop- 
dion ofnames. There must be some eause for this and I go 
to offer a solution of the problem. 

The reader will recellect the quotation I have already 
made from the Jewish Rabbin Marmonides, wherein he says, 
«s We ought not to understand nor take according to the 
letter that which is written in the beok of the creation. K 
is a maxim (says he) which all our sages repeat, above all, 
with respect to the work of six days.” 

The qualifymg expression above all implies there are 
other parts of the book, though not so important, that ought 
not to be understood or taken according to the letter, and 
as the Jews do not adopt the names mentioned in the first 


ten chapters it appears evident those chapters are included 


in the injunction not to take them in a literal sense or ac- 
cording to the letter: From which it follows that the per- 
sons or characters mentioned in the first ten chapters, as 


Adam, Abel, Seth, Enech, Methusalah and so on to Noah, 


are not real, but fictitious or allegorical persons, and there- 
fore the Jews do not adopt their names into their families. 

If they affixed the same Kea of reality to them as they do 
to those that follow after the tenth chapter the names of 
Adam, Abel, Seth, &e. would be as common among the 
Jews of the present day as are those of Abraham, Isaac, Ja- 
cob, Moses and Aaron. 

In the superstition they have becn in, searcely a Jew fa- 
mily would have been without an Enoch as a presage ef his 
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going to Heaven as ambassador for the whole family. Eve- 
ry mother who wished that the days of her son might be long 
in the land would call him Methuselah ; and all the Jews 
that might have to traverse the ocean would be named Noah 
as a charm against shipwreck and drowning. 

This is domestic evidence against the book of Genesis, 
which joined tothe several kiads of evidence before recited, 
shew the book of Genesis not to be older than the Babylo- 
nian captivity and to be fictitious. I proceed to fix the cha- 
racter and antiquity of the book of 


JOB. 


The book of Job has not the least appearance of being 2. 
book of the Jews, and though printed among the books of 
the bible does not belong to it. ‘There is no reference in it 
to any Jewish law or ceremony. On the contrary all the 
internal evidence it contains shew it to be a book of the Gen- 
tiles either of Persia or Chialdea. 

The name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name. 
There is no Jew of that name in any of the bocks of the bi- 
ble, neither is there now that I ever heard of. The coun- 
_ try where Job is said, or supposed to have lived, or rather 
where the scene of the drama i is laid, is called Uz, and there 
was no place of that name ever belonging tothe Jews. If 
Uzis the same as Ur it was in Chaldea, the country of the 
Gentiles. 

The Jews can give no account how they came by this 
book, nor who was the author, nor the time when it was 
written. Origin in his work against Celsus (in the first 
ages of the christian church) says, that the book of Job is old- 
er than Moses. Eben-Ezra, the Jewish commentator whom 
(as I have before said) the bishop allows to have been aman 
of great erudition, and who ccriainly understood his own 
language, says, that the book of Job, has been translated 
irom another language into Hebrew. Spinosa, another 
Jewish commentator, of great learning confirms the opinion 
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of Eben-Ezra, and says moreover, «Je erois que Job eioit 
Gentil’* ; I believe that Job was a Gentile. 

The bishop (ian his answer to me) says, that “ the struc- 
ture of the whole book of Job, in whatever light of history 
or drama it be considered, is founded on the belief that pre- 
vailed with the Persians and Chaldeans and other Gentile 
nations of a good and an evil spirit.” 

In speaking of the good and the evil spirit of the Per- 
sians the bishop writes them Arimanius and Oromasdes. I 
will not dispute about the orthography because I know that 
translated names are differently spelled in different lan- 
guages. But he has nevertheless made a capital error. He 
has put the Devil first ; for Arimanius, or as it is more ge- 
nerally written .iliriman is the evil spirit, and Oromasdes, or 
Ormusd, the good spirit. He has made the same mistake, 
in the same paragraph, in speaking of the good and evil spi- 
rit of the ancient Egyptians Osiris and Typho, He puts 
Typho before Osiris. ‘The crroris just the same as if the 
bishop in writing about the christian religion, or in preach- 
ing a sermon, were to say the Devil and God. A _ priest 
ouglit to knew his own trade better. We agree, however, 
about the structure of the book of Job, that itis Gentile. [ 
have said in the second part of the Age of Reason, and given 
my reasons for it, that the Drama of itis- not Hebrew. 

From the 'Testimonies I have cited, that of Origin, who, 
about fourteen hundred years ago, said that the boek of Job 
was more ancient than Meses, that of Eben-Ezra, who in 
his commentary on Job, says, it has been translated from. 
another language (and consequently from a Gentile Jan- 
guage) into Hebrew. ‘That of Spinosa who not only says 
the same thing, but that the author of it was a Gentile ; and 
that of the bishop, who says, that the structure of the wliole 
book of Job is Gentile, it follows, in the first place, that the 
book of Job is not a book ofthe Jews originally, 


* Spinosa on the ceremonies of the Jews, puge 296, pub- 
lishedin Hrench at Amsterdam 1078. 
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Then in order to determine to what people or nation, any 
book of religion belong, we must compare it with the lead- 
ing dogmas and precepts of that people or nation ; and there- 
fore, upon the bishop’s own construction, the book of Job be- 
longs either to the ancient Persians, the Chaldeans or the 
Egyptians; because the structure of it is consistent with the 
dogma they held, that ofa good and anevil spirit called in 
Job, God and Satan, existing as distinct and separate be- 
ings, and it is not consistent with any dogma of the Jews. 

The belief of a good and an evil spirit, existing as distinct 
and separate beings, is not a dogma to be found in any of the 
books of the bible. Itis not till we come to the New-Tes- 
tament that we hear of any such dogma. There the person 
called the Son of God, holds conversation with Satan on a 
mountain as familiarly as is represented in the drama of 
Job. Consequently the bishop cannot say, in this respect, 
that the New-Testament is founded upon the Old. Accord- 
ing to the Old, the God oi the Jews was the God of every 
thing. All good and all evil came from him. According to 
Exodus it was God, and not the Devil, that hardened Pha- 
roah’s heart. According to the book of Samuel it was an 
evil spirit from God that troubled Saul. And Ezekiel 
makes God to say, in speaking of the Jews, « I gave them 
statutes that were not good, and judgments by which they 
should not live.”? The bible describes the God of Abraham, 
Jsaac and Jacob in sucha contradictory manner, and under 
such a two-fold character, there would be no knowing when 
he was in earnest and when in irony; when to believe and 
when net. 

As to the precepts, principles, and maxims in the book of 
Job, they shew that the people abusively called the heathen 
in the books of the Jews, had the most sublime ideas of the 
ereator, and the most exalted devotional morality. It was 
the Jews who dishonoured God. It wasthe Gentiles who 
glorified him. As to the fabulous personifications introdu- 
eed by the Greek and Latin Poets, it was a corruption of the 
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ancient religion of the Gentiles which consisted in the ado- 
ration of a first cause of the works of the creation, in whieh 
the sun was the great visible agent. It appears to have been 
a religion of gratitude and adoration, and not of prayer and 
discontented solicitation. In Job we find adoration and sub- 
mission but not prayer. Even the ten commandments en- 
join not prayer. Prayer has been added to devetion by the 
Church of Rome as the instrument ef fees amd perquisites. 
All prayers by the priests of the christian Church whether 
public or privats must be paid for. It may be right individu- 
ally to pray for virtues, or for mental instruction, but not 
for things. Itis an attempt to dictate to the Almighty in 
the government of tie werld.—But to return to the beok of 
Jol 

As the book of Job decides itself to be a book of the 
Gentiles, the next thing is to find out to what varticular na- 
tion it belongs, and lastly what is its antiquity. 

Asa Compesiticn it ts sublime, beautiful and scientitie : 
full ef sentiment, and abounding in grand metaphorical de- 
seriptiou. Asa Drama it is reg pita ‘The Dramatis Per- 
sone, the persons performing the several parts are regular- 
ly introduced aud-speak witheut interraption or confusion. 
The ecene as I have before said is laid in the country of the 
Gentiles, and the unities, though not ahvays necessary in a 
drama, are observed here as strictly as the subject would ad- 
mit. 

In the last aet where the Almighty is introduced as speak- 
ing from the whirlwind to decide the controversy between 
Job and his friends, it is an idea as grandas poetical imagina- 
tion can conceive. Whatfollews of Job’s future prosperity 
does not belong to it asa Drama. It is an epilogue of the 
writer, as the first verses ef the first chapter, which give an 
account of Job, his country and his riches are the prologue. 

‘The Book carries the appearance of being the work of 
some of the Persian Magi, not only beeause the structure, of 
it corresponds to the dogma of the religion of those people, 
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as founded by Zoroaster, but from the astronomical referen- 
‘ges on it to the constellations of the Zodiac and other objects 
in the heayens, of which the sun, on their religion called 
Mithra, was the chief. Job, in deseribing the power of God, 
(Job 9,7. 27) says, ** Who commandeth the sun, and it ris- 
eth not, and sealeth up the stars—Who alone spreadeth out 
the heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea—Who 
maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of 
the south.” All this astronomical allusion is consistent with 
the religion of the Persians. | 

Establishing then the Book of Job, as the work of some 
of the Persian or EKasiern Magi, the case naturally follows, 
that when the Jews returned from captivity, by the permis- 
sion of Cyrus king of Persia, they brought this book with 
them, had it translated into Hebrew, and put into their serip- 
tural canons, which was not formed till after their return. 
This will account for the name of Jeb being mentioned in 
Fzekiel, (Ezekiel, chap. 14, 7. 4%) who was one of the cap- 
tives, and also for its not: being mentioned in any book said 
or supposed to have been written before the eaptivity. 

Among the astronomical allusions in the book, there is 
one which serves to fix its antiquity. It is that where God is 
made to say-to Jeb, in the stile of reprimand, « Cansi thou 
bind the sweet influences of Pleiades.’’ (Chap. 38, v. 34.) 
As the explanation of this depends upon astronomical caleu- 
lation, i will, for the sake of those who would not otherwise 
understand it, endeavour to explain it as clearly as the sub- 
ject will admit. 

The Pleiades are a cluster of pale, milky stars, about the 
size of a man’s hand, in the censtellation Taurus, or, in Eng- 
lish, the Bull. It is one of the constellations of the Zodiac, 
of which there are twelve, answering to the twelve months 
of the year. The Pleiades are visible in the winter nights, 
but not in the summer nights, being then below the horizon. 

. The Zodiac is an imaginary belt or circle in the heavens, 
18 decrees broad, in which the sun apparently makes his an- 
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nual course, and in which all the planets move. When the 
sun appears to our view to be between us and the groupe of 
stars forming such or such a constellation, he is said to be in 
that constellation. Consequently the constellations he ap- 
pears to be in, in the summer, are directly opposite to those 
he appeared in in the winter, and the same with respeet to 
spring and autumn. 

The Zodiac, besides being divided into twelve constella- 
tions, is also, like every other circle, great or small, divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; consequently each con- 
stellation contains 50 degrees. The constellations of the Zo- 
diac are generally called signs, to distinguish them from the 
constellations that are placed out of the Zodiac, and this is 
the name I shall now use. 

The precession of the Equinoxes is the pari most difficult 
to explain, and it is on this that the explanation chiefly de- 
pends. : 

_ ‘The Equinoxes correspond to the two seasons of the year, 
when the sun makes equal day and night. 


*,* The above is all that we have been able to obtain of Mr. 
PAINE’s Answer to Bishop Watson. We are sorry to say, 
that it is somewhat doubtful whether the entire work will ever 


meet the public eye. 
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« WHOSE hair in greasy locks hung down, 
As strait as candles from his crown, 

To shade the borders of his face, 

Whose outward signs of inward grace 
Were only visible in spiteful 

Grimaces, very stern and f.ightful.” 


«« He proves all such as do accord 

With him the chosen of the Lord ; 

But that all others are accurst, 

Tis plain in Canticle the first.”—BuouTier. 


‘«¢ When superstition (bane of manly virtues!) ~ } 
Strikes root within the soul ; 1t over runs 
And kills the power of reason.”"—Puurps. 


THE description given by George Alexander Stevens, of 
the manner of Methodist-Preachers of England, in his time, i 
is so just a representation of that of our Methodists in this q } 


country, that we are induced to give ita place for the edifi- We 
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eation of those who never attend their meetings, as well as 
for the benefit of the preachers themselves, some of whom 
may possibly be «* shocked into reason” by this glaring like- 
ness of their own folly. No man of sensibility who should 
visit a Methodist meeting in the height of its frenzy but 
must commisserate from his sou! the unfortunate victims, 
that are there doomed to be tortured by ignorance and super- 
stition. vis in these assemblies that horror and despair 
have taken up their abode, und reign triumphant. The 
croans, the shricks, the faintings-ef those, who, in the eant 
phrase, are under concern jor their precious souls, are suffi- 
cient to extorta curse from piety itselfagainst the inventors 
ofsuch nonsence. ‘These meetings are not often -dissolved 
til 12 o’clock at night. 

« No sleep, no peace, no rest, 

Their wandering and afflicted minds possess’d ; 

Upon their souls and eyes 

Hell and eternal horror lies.” 

Here ali decency is outraged, and the most frantic bed- 
lamites are considered as under the immediate influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and in a fair way of obtaining the prize of 
the high calling. The following expressions are not unfre- 
quently made use of by the Preachers: «* Now is the time 
O Lord! make bare thy arm, exert thy power. “ Let us 
rush upon the thick bosses of God, determined that we will 
have mercy. Come Lord Jesus, come quickly !*” It is 
scarcely possible for language to express more disrespect, 
and want of submission to the divine will, than is conveyed 
in the above sentences ; and yet these Preachers would be 
thought the most humble and meek of all men living. And 


* Many of their hymns are extremely ludicrous, and set 
to light and trifling airs. The latter part of one of the stan- 
gas often sang, is as follows :-— : 

Satan’s kingdom must come down, 
Giory ! we are gaining ground. 
Hal! Halle—Hallelujah ! 
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we eandidly confess, that we believe the most of them, as 
well as their hearers, are in reality what they appear to be, 
sincerely devout. Ignorance and weakness, though unwor- 
thy of respect, are at least entitled to charity ; but science and 
talents have not the same claims to forbearanco. When 
men of learning give encouragement to superstition and 
bigotry what can be expected from the illiterate, but enthu- 
siasm, and rant? If what we are told, even by doctors of 
divinity, be true, we cannet exercise too much zeal in our en- 
deavours to make our calling and election sure.* But as we 
believe that the summum bonum of religion eonsists in moral 
virtue, and that superstition and hypocrisy are deserving of 
the lash of ridicule, we insert the following extract from 2a 
discourse, supposed to have been delivered by the famous 
Whitfield, at his house of worship in London, called the 
‘Tabernacle. 
‘«¢ BRETHREN, 

The floor of the world is filthy, and we are all become 
sad souls. Now let me ask you a question seriously. Did 
you ever see any body eat hasty-pudding ? What faces they 
make when it scalds their.mouths ! phoo, phoo, phoo ! What 
faces will you make when old Nick nicks you? But you 
don’t mind me, if you did, the sweet words which I utter, 
would be like a treacle posset to your palates. I say unto 
. you, my beloved, that when the spirit agitateth the flesh, 
it is a spiritual act ; but when the flesh motioneth the spirit, 
it is a carnal one. And this is the difference, between grace 
and disgrace. For worldly things, unless sanctification seeth 
them, are no more than kitchen stuff; which the scum of 


* One of these gentlemen lately made the following obser- 
vation, in one of our Presbyterian Churches in this city : 
“‘ Were a person to become as pure and void of sin asthe angels 
in heaven; and to remaiz so till the hour of his death, with- 
oul supernatural grace, he would stand no better chance for 


salvation than the greatest reprobate, because it is by grace we 
are saved,” 
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our sins maketh, in boiling over, and that is put into the 
offal pot of repentance. ‘Therefore, the saints of the taber- 
nacle, being clarified by the justification of the new birth, are 
pure christian suet ; which when mixed with the plumbs 
of the righteous, make up the pudding of glorification. 

(One of the Congregation.) 

[9 sweet Abraham, what heavenly language is this.] 

The pudding of glorification, therefore, I say, that we 
may mingle the spirit with the flesh, for that is the type of 
earna'ities and spiritualities. 

So I say it is not sinful to consider the uprightness of the 
flesh, as directed by the spirit ; because we may receive the 
spirit at home, or in the field, orin an alley, or ina _ centry- 
box ; and P’ll stand centry amoug you; and if you have 
faith, you shall raise the dead to life. You goto plays! and 
what do you see there ? Why if you will not tell me, Iwill 
teil you what you see there! When you see the players on 
the stage, you see the devil’s children grinning at you, and 
when you go to the play-house, I suppose you go in ruffles! 
1 wonder whether St. Paul wore rufiles? No ; there were no 
ruffies in those day>. I am told that people say I bawl— 
wil I allow it, Ido bawl, and will bawl—I will not be a vel- 
vet mouthed preacher, I will not speak the word of God ina 
sleepy manner, like your church doctors, and book-learned 
b}: ckheads—No—No.—Can a boy fly a kite without thinking 
of the clouds ? Can a woman spread her fan, without think- 
ing of an angels wings ? Therefore, I say, that the natural 
man is not the spiritual man, Yet the spiritual man may 
think of natural things. So those things are to be put for- 
ward, whieh are to satisfy the longings of the soul. Oh 
what heavenly comfort it is, to consider, that a sinner, after 
running through a life of all wickedness, shall, only by at- 
tending on our Tabernocle, be purified. Is it not a rich bal- | 
som for asore soul? Therefore come unto us all ye who are — 
afflicted, with the remembrances of the methods, by which 
ye have got your wealth; aad ,e shall but give a tythe te us 
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by way of paying insurance to the saints, who will infalli- 
bly save you from being shipwrecked on the rock of perdi- 
tion, and will steer you into the harbor of grace. Yet we 
aie not Papists, no we won’t give you absolution—we are not 
Protes:ants—No—we will not save you by repentance—No, 
No, we are Methodists ; and it is regeneration shall save 
you ; it shall be the cork waistcoatthat shall keep you float- 
ing, and ye shall not sink into the bottomless pit of the sea, 
where the Devil lies in the shape ofa Shark to devour you.” 








BIBLE SOCIETY. 


« Fools that we are, like Israel’s fools of yore, 
« The calf ourselves huve fashioned, we adore ; 
« But let true reason onee resume her reign, 

« This God shall dwindle to a calf again.” 


THE Editor of a Maryland paper recommends the estab- 
lishment of these institutions in the following way : 

‘¢ Every real christian has great cause to rejoice in the 
establishment of the « Bible Society,” for by this institution 
every house may become a Church, and every heart an altar. 
Not so with the old dark system of conveying divine truths. 
A frail mortal like unto others is dubbed a priest ; he mounts 
the rostrum, gives himseif audience; takes a favorite text 
to answer his own purpose ; declaims against all other sects 
but his own ; puts all into the lake of dreadful conflagration : 
brings them out again, and thus, through his gespel makes 
Deity as frail and as fickle as himself. The Scriptures cer- 
tainly are * the true light which are to enlighten every one 
that cometh into the world.” This great and unchangeable 
truth observed, where then is the need of the craft? of 
bishops, priests, deacons, and that host of drones, living in 
idleness, on the fat of the land, and the credulity and bigotry 
of the people ! The time is come, when, in a great degree, 
there will be an end of these impositions. The scriptures 
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~ must be fulfilled, and the word of God is, «They shall all 


know me from the least to the greatest, without the counsel 
of priests, or the teaching of mortals.” 

We like the manner in which the Editor treats pulpit 
arrogance, but he seems not to be aware of another text in 
that celebrated book, called the Bible, contradictory to what 
he has quoted, viz. «* Who by searching can find out God? 
Who can find out the Almighty unto perfection? evidently 
conveying a negative in the interrogatory form. We are in- 
clined to believe this text to be true, and that no scriptures, 
or pulpit declaimers, will ever communicate a full and per- 
ject knowledge of deity to mankind. Nor is it necessary te 
be done. Much time has been lavished upon this topic by 
the learned, that might have been more usefully employed 
in the investigation of subjects immediately connected with 
our well being. What can a doctor of divinity, who makes 
theology the peculiar study of his life, know of his maker, 
which is not known to the illiterate ploughman ? The plough- 
man knows that thereisa God, that he is just and good. What’ 
more is necessary? The Theologian, impelled by pride and 
zeal to establish a peculiar doctrine, will perhaps persuade 
himself that God is partial, vindictive and unjust ; electing 
some to eterna] happiness, and reprobating others to eternal 
misery, without regard to their respective merits. This he 
believes upon the authority of some obscure unintelligible 
passage in a book, written by ignorant, though perhaps well 
meaning men, and compiled and pronounced holy by a council 
of illiterate priests, induced, as spiritual physicians, to repre- 
sent the malady of their patients as the most frighful 
and forlorn. It is a remarkable facet (which cannot be toe 
often noticed) that, for want of education, many of the priests, 
whose vote decided the faith of christendom, were necessiated 
to substitute a mark for their signature.—To those, whose 
faculty of understanding is not so completely blunted by 

faith as to be impervious to the rays of knowledge, we re- 
eommend the following lines, extracted from the Essay en 
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‘Man, by Alexander Pope, who possessed an unusual share 
efths useiul legitimate and indubitable spirit of inspiration. 

Say first, of God above or man below, 

Wiiat can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Of man, what see we but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer ? 

Through worlds unnumber’d though the God be known, 

Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What vary’d being peoples ev’ry star, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 

The strong connections, nice dependencies 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Look’d through ? or cana part contain the whole ? 
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Of systems possible, if *tis confest 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 

Where all must full, or not coherent be, 

And all that rises, rise in due degree, 

Then in the scale of reas’ning life, *tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man: 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong ¢ 
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Then say not man’s imperfect, Heay’n in fault ; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought : 

His knowledge measur’d to his state and place, 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in elouds, or hears bim in the wind ; 
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His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n 

Behind the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav’n ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrae’d, 
Suvine happier island in the wat’ry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no christians thirst for gold. 





PRINCE OF WALES CONVERTED !! 


An Editor ofa Baltimore paper says, « that an enlighten- 
ed and philanthropic gentleman lately returned from Europe 
states, that the Prince of Wales had thrownaside his dissolute 
morals, cast off his profligate manners, turned away from the 
path of vice, and attended strictly and devoutly to his religious 
duties, in short, that an intire reformation in his politics, as 
well as morals, has been manifested in a very striking man- 
ner.” He adds, « itis a matter of notariety in London that 
he had become so. regularly a churchman, that his old com- 
rades tauntingly call him the Methedist Prince.’ The in- 
ference, which this philanthropic editor draws from the in- 
formation of his philanthropic friend, is, that the Prince of 
Wales will tread in the footsteps of his honoured Father ; and 
that blood and slaughter will continue to desolate the face of 
the earth. Later accounts, state that the Prince had been 
appointed Regent, had taken the sucrament, and was prepar- 
ing to clothe himself with the regal power. He must be at 
this time about fifty years of age; his conversion comes 
rather late, and is certainly of the Methodistical kind, that 
is, instantaneous; but no matter, he may pass for an 
eleventh hour convert ; and will no doubt make as good, and 
as pious a king as his father.—Thus are the fools of this 
world hoaxed, and managed by the knowing ones £ 


